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tion, but the choice of a subject is singularly to be reprehended. 
To borrow the criticism passed upon the work by Victor Cherbu- 
liez, in a recent number of the Rrdiie dcs Deux Mondes, we must 
pronounce it as " too loose for New York, and too brutal for Pa- 
ris." We are told that the artist is still very young; if so, he 
will soon learn to look upon this repellent work as one of the 
errors of his " green and salad days." Let him turn his very real 
talent to some better account than that of reproducing scenes and 
personages that are revolting in real life. 

Among the etchings, Mr. J. A. Mitchell's ' Place de I'Opera' (a 
view of the exterior of the new Opera-House) and ' The End of 
the Act ' have attracted wide and deserved notice and comment, 
and in fact have enjoyed a popular success second to that won by 
no other of the e.xhibits in this department. 



Taken altogether, the history of the American department at the 
Exhibition may serve for that of its Art-section as well. It was 
gotten together in haste, amid a thousand difficulties and draw- 
backs. Much that was best in our industries and inventions, as in 
our Art, is unrepresented. But there is much that is noteworthy 
that has won success, and of which we may well be proud. Our 
Art is still too much like our native gold when sent to foreign 
lands and minted into the coinage of other nations. It is, indeed, 
as yet only in that stage of developenient that finds its best mani- 
festation in imitation. Its next step will be to learn nationality- 
after that will come originality. In some respects we have much 
to unlearn, in others we have much to learn. But we have demon- 
strated that the true artistic nature is there, and after-years will 
teach our painters how to shape its manifestations aright. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



ART IN WASHINGTON. 




HE statue of Governor William King, and the Na- 
val Monument, both by Franklin Simmons, and 
the bronze equestrian statue of General Greene, 
by H. K. Brown, are among the new work in 
sculpture erected in Washington during the past 
year. The marble statue of William King, first 
Governor of Maine, and contributed by that State 
to the Old Hall of Representatives, is undoubtedly one of the 
best placed there, and has increased the sculptor's reputation. 
When we turn from the mild Miltonic features and garb of his 
' Roger Williams ' to this noble figure of the statesman in semi- 
military dress, we feel the evidence of the sculptor's versatile and 
diverse conception of character deftly wrought out. The erect 
carriage and manly face of the champion of the separation of his 
State from Massachusetts, though in dignified repose, convey an 
idea of immense latent energy. There is a Wellington-like bold- 
ness in the strong features ; the forehead reminds one of the 
shaggy grandeur of the brow of the late Secretary Seward. The 
dress of the period, in the beginning of this century, aids the 
sculptor in giving a commanding and picturesque dignity to the 
form, by means of the tasselled military boots, and the long cloak 
that leaves bare the right arm and hand, bearing a scroll, while 
the left gathers up its ample folds. 

Mr. Simmons has completed, with his statue of ' Peace,' the 
naval monument at the foot of the Capitol, opposite Pennsylvania 
Avenue, erected " To the Memory of the Officers, Seamen, and 
Marines of the United States Navy, who fell in support of the 
Union and the Liberty of the Country." Admiral Porter has the 
credit of originating the idea of this memorial, paid for by contri- 
butions by the officers and men of the naval service. It is forty 
feet in height, and is surmounted by statues of History and Grief 
facing west. The former holds her pen and tablet inscribed with 
the patriot dead, and Grief leans upon her, with bowed head and 
hand covering her eyes, as though overcome by the fearful though 
glorious record. Below on the die stands Victory, her right hand 
holding high the laurel-wreath, while in her left is a branch of oak 
—symbol of the strength " that endureth to the end," At her feet 
are nude boyish figures, typifying Neptune and Mars — the blue- 
jackets and marines. At corners of the die, two enormous cannon- 
balls rest upon inverted brackets. On the east front stands Peace, 
nude to the waist (her allegorical sisters are amply draped), hold- 
ing out in one hand the traditional olive-branch, and supporting 
her dress with the other. On either side are symbols of Plenty, 
with her cornucopia, and the sheaf on which a dove sits, and of 
Agriculture, Science, Letters, and Art. 

This monument differs from other memorials for the same ob- 
ject, in having all its statues feminine— excepting the baby-gods 
of War and Ocean, and, though they are all very beautiful in form, 
it seems a pity that they are not set off" by the forms of a sturdy 
sailor and gallant marine, which would more forcibly "point the 
moral and adorn the tale " of the deeds commemorated, instead of 
the big cannon-balls on the everlasting brackets— so common- 
place and weak for the central point of the monument. The boy- 



gods might have been disarmed and turned into peaceful orphans. 
Perhaps manly types of the sailor and marine may be con- 
sidered too frequent on such works, or perhaps Mr. Simmons may 
not be responsible for all of the arrangement of the work, as it is 
said Admiral Porter had much to do with the general design. It 
is believed, too, that the work should have culminated with the 
single figure of Victory at the top, affording a graceful outline from 
any point, instead of the double figures of Grief and History — bet- 
ter seen below than at the top, where they look well only from 
the front, and in the rear present merely a stiff" mass of fluted dra- 
peries from shoulder to plinth. 

But with all these defects the statues are of noble shape and 
expressive action — particularly now in their fresh creation when 
their forms of dazzling whiteness are relieved against the blue sky, 
or assume in shadow a tint of pure, pearly violet. 

The effect of the monument is somewhat injured, as you approach 
it from the west, by the towering mass of the Capitol. The trees 
beyond, however, relieve its entire form, and there is a fine view of 
it against the sky from either side. The open space around will soon 
be widened by the removal of several adjacent houses, and, if the 
pedestal and sodding be kept clear of bootblacks and idlers, the 
work will be a charming object at the end of that noble avenUe. 

The bronze equestrian statue of General Nathanael Greene, of 
the Revolution, by Henry K. Brown, is the latest finished work of 
Art ordered by Congress. The sculptor's fine marble statue of 
Greene, in the Old Hall of Representatives, and his noble bronze 
equestrian statue of General Scott, seemed to guarantee the same 
merits of likeness and dignity in this new work exposed to public 
examination. 

Greene, clad in Continental regimentals, sits nearly upright, with 
his head bent towards some troops whose movements he directs 
. with his outstretched right arm. His whole body is of a com- 
manding, heroic mould, with the nether limbs in a position of firm- 
ness and ease. The face is handsome, and animated " with the 
light of battle." The horse is represented in a full trot, truthful 
in movement, and the head being turned to the left gives spirit to 
its action. The tip of the advanced hind-foot daintily resting upon 
a cannon-ball seems a petty idea, when a clump of earth would 
serve the purpose. 

The effect of an entire survey of this statue is one of disappoint- 
ment, in spite of the merits of rider and horse separately consi- 
dered. On approaching it from the front, and for some distance 
right and left, the work is unexceptionable. The foreshortening of 
the horse conceals most of the action of the trot, throws out the 
spirited bend of the head, and the extended forefoot, but subordi- 
nates the animal to his rider, whose form and countenance are in 
full dominant relief. The eff'ect is grand. Energy and fire breathe 
from both. Their outlines are compact and harmonious. The 
side-views of the work dissipate this impression. With all its 
naturalness of form and action, the trot detracts from the dignity 
of the statue. A want of restrained excitement in the animal— of 
a forced partial repose, as it were— disturbs the idea of control, 
and, with the awkward right arm stretched out like a guide-post, 
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forms an outline angular and disagreeable. The horse is not of 
that noble mould naturally associated with a chief in battle. Mr. 
Brown is learned in modelling horses. A study of them proves 
this. He models them from his own animals. So striking is 
their truthfulness that the horse often excites more prompt praise 
than its rider, or the statue as a whole. Nothing can be more 
harmonious in all respects than his Washington statue in Union 
Square, New York. The horse is worthy of his rider, but does 
not divert the mind from the latter. The horse of his General 
Scott, on the contrary, is a marvellous image of a blooded animal, 
perfect in form, and of high-mettled, restrained action ; but its 
slender neck, narrow chest, and slim limbs, do not harmonise 
with the bulky form of Scott bestriding him. The same unfit- 
ness of form is seen in the horse of the Greene statue, with the 
serious mistake of the trot, to make its effect further out of keep- 
ing. 

David, in his picture of Bonapaite crossing the Alps on a rear- 
ing steed, with the lightnings playing round him, violated historic 
truth, and Delaroche vindicated it when he painted the modern 
Hannibal in that achievement, with a face of calm, profound 
thought, seated upon the back of a meek, plodding mule. Dela- 
loche was right ; but, had there been a desperate fight on that icy 
ascent, had Napoleon rushed to the front to lead the assault, David 
would have been right in mounting him as he did. The same 
principle, it seems, should demand similar fitness — harmony in a 
military equestrian statue. The horse should be in keeping with 
the subject and rider, not a separate study of slim legs, thin neck 
and flanks, suggestive of a race, a hunt, nor of ordinary, common- 
place action, regardless of the incident, but present " a combination 
and a form indeed," to sustain the dignity of a chieftain in action. 



In illustration of how imperfect modelling will often effect a plea- 
sing impression, which the most exact proportions fail to attain, 
take the statue of General McPherson. The horse is full of de- 
fects in proportion and modelling, but the sculptor gives him a 
strong form, and has arranged its action so much in harmony with 
the gallant rider that we almost overlook the serious defects, and 
feel the force of their fusion and unity. 

The statue of Greene is placed in a situation " out of humanity's 
reach " by car or chariot, that keeps it unknown to the public at 
large. It stands in the midst of one of those " magnificent dis- 
tances " once so abounding in Washington, but now happily dis- 
appearing. It looms up from a spacious embryo " square " on 
Maryland Avenue, a quarter of a mile northeast of the Capitol. 
The " square " is sodded and planted with young trees, and unim- 
proved streets radiate from it, but the place at present is very 
lonely — a coal -yard, a small grocery, and an occasional snug 
dwelling, around it. The paved walks from the Capitol stop with- 
in a square of it, so that in wet weather the Art-student must foot 
it through the mud, unless he refuses to " keep off" the grass." 
Forty-five years ago the stages from Baltimore entered Washing- 
ton by this avenue, then a dusty or muddy highway, and were they 
still running the travelling public would become familiar with the 
statue of Greene ; but now the travel is chiefly confined to market- 
waggons and negro hucksters' carts, with rope harness and corn- 
shuck collars ; save on Sunday, when the forlorn avenue is enlivened 
with the shiny buggies of " Sunday bloods." Mr. Brown must 
thus patiently bide his time, until stately dwellings surround his 
work, and the pedestal is begirt with parterres of flowers, such 
as beautify the circle and pedestal in Fourteenth Street, now 
waiting for the statue of General Thomas — of which, anon. 



NOTES. 



PRANG'S NATIVE FLOWERS AND FERNS.— We drew the 
attention of our readers to Professor Meehan's ' Native Flowers 
and Ferns ' when the first parts reached us. Twelve numbers have now 
been issued, completing the first volume, and just half of the first series. 
The later numbers maintain all the beauty and value of the initial issue. 
As each part contains four coloured plates, we have already forty-eight 
specimens of our native wild-flowers. The execution of the coloured 
plates is, as a rule, admirable, the drawing being graceful and easy, and 
the colours of marked softness, delicacy, and texture. The only exception 
that can at all be made is with some of the green leaves, which occa- 
sionally lack the peculiar tint of the original. The subjects were all 
painted from life by Mr. Alvin Levinzer, and it is easy to see that, with the 
exception named, his drawings have been reproduced with spirit and ac- 
curacy. The text by Professor Meelian is both trustworthy and pleas- 
ing. " It has," he says in his preface, " been deemed advisable not 
to devote the text exclusively to too scientific description ; but, while 
making it accurate in this respect, to seek rather by a familiar treatment 
of the subject to lift our native flowers out of the confined limits of 
pure science, and thus to make the work serviceable and accessible not 
only to the botanist proper, but also to the practical cultivator, and to 
the great body of intelligent people at large." 

At the present time, when natural objects are being applied so gene- 
rally to the decoration of manufactures, and when people are appreci- 
ating the propriety of using the indigenous growths of America in their 
ornaments, such a publication as the "Native Flowers and Ferns" is of 
the greatest value. In the pictures in this book the student gains an 
excellent idea of the general appearance of each flower and plant ; and, 
if desirous of putting it into a conventional pattern, in the pl.ate before 
him he will find the flower in different positions, and with some of its 
elementary forms given ; while so carefully have the drawings been 
made that from branches of buds in different stages of developement in 
the plate of the " Carolina jessamine," in the seeds growing on the grey 
leaves of the fern, or in the roots of the " three-flowered avens," he will 
find rich suggestions to his imagination. While the pictures are thus 
the greatest aid in composing designs for tiles, embroidery, and other 
articles, to a young or artistically uncultivated person the poetical quo- 
tations in the text afford refined suggestions as to the best manner of 
arranging the flowers. Many of our readers are, doubtless, familiar 
with the embroideries made some years since by a Boston lady, in 
which the pink blossoms of trailing arbutus peeped out of the satin 



from their bed of dry and brown oalc-leaves, thus vividly suggesting the 
habitations of such flowers in the spring, while spider-webs stretched 
across dewy meadow-flowers brought before the mind other charming 
spots in Nature. Japanese ornament deals as often with the accessories 
around long lily-leaves, in the shape of ripples of water, or some water- 
fowl, as with these plants themselves, and it is the knowledge which this 
nation indicates of how and where plants grow that adds so much to their 
satisfying charm. The editor of the " Native Flowers and Ferns " has 
filled his pages with many suggestions akin to these, and it is on this 
account, as well as from the excellence of the coloured plates, that we 
commend the book to students of design. Pictures of flowers are easily 
obtained, but we know of no other American book where helpful sug- 
gestions are added to accurate pictures. Prang & Co., of Boston, are the 
publishers. 

Boston. — Boston is fast becoming replete with that species of external 
artistic adornment with which all peoples who have had skill in and taste 
for Art have been wont to decorate their cities — statues commemorative of 
the famous dead, and monuments marking conspicuous events. Of some 
of the Boston statues, indeed, much praise cannot be predicated. That 
of Webster in front of the State-House and that of Everett in the Pub- 
lic Garden are scarcely worthy of being called adornments at all. But 
the equestrian Washington, the statue of Hamilton in Commonwealth 
Avenue, and the statues of the old Massachusetts worthies, Winthrop 
and Adams, to be seen at Mount Auburn, arc at least creditable to the 
city. Ere long two new statues, which are already finished, or nearly 
so, will be set up in their places. One is a fine counterfeit present- 
ment by Thomas Ball, the American sculptor, resident in Florence, seve- 
ral of whose best works are possessed by Boston. The Sumner statue 
is said to be a striking likeness, the attitude being at once imposing 
and characteristic, and the execution admirable. It was cast in Paris. 
The other is a bronze statue of Josiah Quincy, Mayor of Boston, Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, and member of Congress. The attitude is 
that of standing in an easy position, the form being covered with a long 
cloak, which is half held up by the left hand. The head is uncovered, 
and the expressive face of the venerable scholar and statesman is a 
vivid reminder of him as he was in the vigorous prime of life. The 
statue is being cast at Munich, and will be placed in position early in 
the spring. . . . There are many attractions, as always in the autumn, 
when the artists have returned from the summer ramblings in which 



